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of the Apostles. A prophet speaking under the direction of the
Spirit has a recognized claim on the acceptance of the Church*
The first Epistle to the Corinthians shews the Apostle Paul seek-
ing to guide and control the enthusiastic utterance of the prophets.
The prophetic ministry appears to have maintained its place in the
succeeding generation: the Apocalypse is a literary movement of
Christian prophecy in the closing years of the first century, and
Ignatius of Antioch, himself a bishop, speaks under the influence
of inspiration.
The writings of Irenaeus illustrate the changes which had
passed over prophecy in the Church by the later decades of the
second century. Irenaeus has very little to say about Christian
prophets; his main task had been to stem the rising flood of
gnostic heresy and for this purpose he relied upon the appeal to
apostolic tradition. At the same time he has no doubt that the
prophetic gift continues in the Church; he appeals to the now
canonized texts of Paul which speak of men and women prophe-
sying in the congregation, and finds it necessary to warn his
readers of the danger of expelling prophecy from the Church1*
Some time before Irenaeus wrote prophecy had ceased to occupy
the place it once had held. Already in the Didache it is plain that
while in principle the highest veneration and respect is still ac-
corded to the prophet, the danger of imposture is acutely felt, and
the local ministry is tending to take over rights and duties for-
merly associated with the prophet. The first enthusiasm has
passed. In Hermas, the Roman seer, we can detect the gradual
dying down of inspiration. It is difficult not to feel that his work
known as The Shepherd covers more than half a life-time. In the
first * Visions' we have the experiences of an ecstatic, not always
quite coherent; in the long * Similitudes' at the end we have moral
and dogmatic teaching set forth m wearisome and laboured
parables, without literary charm and only redeemed by their
obvious sincerity and their manful grappling with difficult
problems2.
It is likely that the decline in prophecy was not everywhere
equally pronounced. There have come down to us from the earlier
decades of the second century the names of an Asiatic prophet
Quadratus, and a prophetess Aminia of Philadelphia3, and this
may indicate that the ministry of prophecy had maintained itself
1 adv. Haer. in, II, 12.
* See the appreciation in A. Schweitzer, Mysticism of Paul tfa Jft&le,
p. 289.
3 Scriptor anon. op. Eusebius, Hist. Eecl, v, 17, 3-4. Cf. il. m, 37, i.